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ABSTRACT ^ ' 

A secondary school remedial reading instructor 
developed activities in an effort to turn the reading lab into a 
learning-how-to-learn-fromrthe-text lab. The objectives of the two 
consecutive reading lab courses. were to increase writing, listening, 
and speaking skills, as well as reading skills. The first activity 
was designed to help students shift from conversational language to 
formal sp^eech by means of an oral book report. When, the , students 
reached the second course,. they could compose with smoothness and 
sel\f-confidence. The second activity was designed to help students 
"engage" with the text by analyzing a troublesome workbook page and 
then composing a letter to the publishei;^ explaining the problems and 
suggesting improvements. The students became more critical- readers 
and thinkers about their reading str^ teg ips. The third activity was 
designed to help students learn summary skills in reading* The 
students read articles from a reading journal, summarized the article 
fro m the persona of the author, then wrotej expository letters to the 
author. Students became more knowld^geablel about the skills needed 
for better comprehension, and about their specific reading pro&lems- 
(HTH) • " :/ 
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Turning Reading Labs I nto Learni ng Labs 

An Interactive Model for Secondary Remedial Reading Classrooms: 
Turnjng Reading Labs into Learning Labs 

Once upon a time (three years ago, in fact) at a far away high 
school, the principal, guidance counselor, and English Department Head 
had a meeting. The principal said worriedly, "We have a .problem. Too 
many of our students can't read. They are dummies. The Department 
of Public Instruction won't like that. They will call us_ dummies. 
How'can we turn our dumb readers into smart readers? What can we do? 

Think hard." /'Well — why not offer two new classes," answered the^ 

guidance counselor thoughtfully. , '|We'll call them Remedial Reading I • 
and 11." "That's a good ideaV' cried the English Department Head 

^excitedly. "Let*s give the dummy readers to Mrs. Crismore. She 
can teach reading. She wi 1 1 turn them into smart readers." The 
guidance counselor said eagerly, "I'M look at the Iowa scores and 
grade cards today. I'll make a list of dummy readers. Tomorrow 
I'll tell the dummies to take^ Remed ial Reading." "Good," sighed the 
principal with relief. "That problem is solved. Now the ^Department 
of Public Instruction v;i 1 1 like us. Oh, by the way — don't forget to 
tell Mrs. Crismore about our new idea." 

This is not a hypothetical story. Everything really happened 

more or less as the story indicated. And it is aftypical story. 
Decisions are made without input, from the people involved. Labels 

are used for\tudents and classes. Unrealistic expectations of reading 
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teachers are the norm. School admini strators and personnel and state 
agencies are concerned about large numbers of poor readers in high 
schools. . ' 

As the reading teacher faced with the challenge of "turning dumb 
readers into smart readers," I had some -instruct ional decisions to make. 
I had to. decide which model of a secondary reading classroom would be ^ 
best for Remedial ^Reading I and J I in order to accomplish the t^^. 
Decisions had to be made about reading and learning theories, in- 
structional methods and strategies, materials, assignments, and _ 
evaluation. Essentially I decided to be an experimenter, trying out 
ideas I had used successfully in other classes at Norwell High School 
such as developmental reading, freshman and sophomore English classes, 
advanced composition and 1 i terature; at Indiana Vocat Ional Technica 1 
'College in developmental reading and writing and technical and 
business communication; and at Indiana-Purdue University, Fort Wayne 

in freshman composition. In addition to the ideas from other cour/es 

■ ... , / 

I had taught, I decided to experiment with ideas picked up fro^n/ 
cognitive psychologists. At a College Composition and iCommun/icatipn 
Conference held in Minneapol is, 1979, I. heard John Hayes, Allan 
Collins, Linda Flowers, and Bonnie Meyer discuss cogn i tj/Ve^ psychoJogy 
and composition. I became aware of David Olson, CarJ/Berei ter , and 
Marlene Scardamalia, who were also interested in cognitive psychology 
and languages, through the Ontario Insti tute for /Studies in Eclucation, 



/ 

/ 

/ ' 

/ ■ . 
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wrote to them and received some of their papers. Technical Reports and 

Reading Education Reports from the Center for the Study of Reading at 

the University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana also supplied me with 

many ideas. ^ , 

My decisions were not made all at Qnce--they evolved over a period 

of several years. One of my biggest decisions was to try to turn the 

Reading Lab into a Learning Lab. I felt it necessary to go beyond 

what was usually taught and learned in a secondary reading lab 

..■ t . ... 

situation involving remedial readers. My general objectives were 

• to attempt to make my students more Ut^jPBte: better readers^i and * 
writers (also better speakers and listeners); better thinkers; and 
better learners., I hoped to gi ve them, some tools to develop^their 
cognitive skills, and I wanted them to develop a risk-taking attitude. 
I wanted an eiivironment that was conducive to risk-taking for me 
and my students in order to try out new theories, strategies, tasks, 
and materials. ^Fortunately, using such an experimental risk-taking 
approach in my school was ^o problem. Once the decision was made that 
I I would teach Remedial Reading I and 1.1 , I was left completely alone. 
No one bothered me, checked up on me, or offered suggest ionsr^Tiy 
"experiments'* of course were not controlled experiments, and I con- 
sider myself an experimenter only in the broadest sense. But I did 
have an experimental attitude and some,hypo-th^eses I wanted to test. 
And I did have, some underlying assumptions I wanted to test. And 
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I. did have scmie underlying assumptions I was forced to make explicit to 
myself. . ' 

My purpose in this paper is to report on this experiment of trying 
to turn a read[ngMab into a learning-to-learh-from-text lab. I also 
intend to: (a) describe an interactive model of a secondary reading 
class. that considers both the processing and the production of oral 
and written discourse, (b) describe some strategies teachers can use 
to help students transfer skills needed in ox.al communication to written 
•communication and then to those needed In comprehending various dis- 
course types, (c) describe the theoretical rat ionale behind teacher 
and student strategies. My plan is to. first discuss the assumptions 
and hypotheses I had and the rationale for each; then give an overview . 
of the' classroom activities with an in-depth reporting of three 
selected "experiments" and finally end with an evaluative discussioru 

' ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ . ' ~ ' ..^ ■ ■ 

Assumptions 

Assumption 1 . HIGH RISK STUDENTS, SUCH AS MY REMEDIAL READERS, 
HAVE MUCH MORE LEARNING POTENTIAL THAN USUALLY PREDICTED BY INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS, OTHER TESTS, AND TEACHER EVALUATIONS. Because some former 
successes with academically poor students in other classes, I assumed 
that my remedial readers could learn to do things that neither they 
nor other teachers^expected. they could do. This might happen if I 
had high expectations for therri and taught them to use specific 
strategies for specif ic tasks and some general 'thinking strategies. 
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Many training studies have been carried out that have attempted to 
develop cognitive skills. Many of these studies were successful up 
to a point but had problems because of lack of theory, transfer to 
new s i tuat ions and process-orientation. Cognitive engineering studies 
by people like Brown, Campi one , and Day (1980); Flower (I98O) ,and 
Scardamalia (1979) show that students of all ages and abilities can. 
be trained to think and perform better. 

Assumption 2 . A WHOLE LANGUAGE APPROACH TO READING IS VALID. This 
approach stipulates (a) that one ^can never examine the reading process 
in isolation from language processes in general, the context in which 
language processes (including rea^ding) are acquired, and the functions 
that language and reading serve in a social context, (b) that one 
should not decompose the process of readi< in order to study independent 
facts (Goodman, 1979; Harste, /I98O) . This means a reading classroom 
without a skills approach, with texts not written according to reada- 
bility formulas, a rjsk-taking attitude in the classroom, with an 
emphasis on the social and pragmatic values of reading: a language- 
centered classroom where learning the code is a means to an end. 

Assumption 3 > READING AND WRITING ARE RELATED IN SIGNIFLCANT WAYS. 
One of the fundamental principles of learning Is notion of reinforce- 
ment of learning through the utilization of several senses. 

Montessori, FeVnald, and Orton have used wri ti ng in their approaches 

' • / ■ / 

to reading, working in the areas of dyslexia and remedial reading. 
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Writing is important in the Whole Language Approach to reading. Spadding's 
(1966) The Writing Road to Reading is a beginning reading approach that 

considerable data shows. to be very successful. My own experience 

I 

indicates that teachi^fig. students the conventions of writing in general 
and those for particular genre helps students form schemata for both 
producing and comprehending discourse. Schema theory predicts this 
also (Anderson, 1977). Authorities in reading suchsas H. Alan 
Robinson and Ellen Lamar Thomas al so. recogni ze the significance of 
writing and risading. 

Assumption k . STUDENTS LEARN BY WATCHING EXPERTS, 'DIRECT TEAQHiNG, 

:;AND' DEtREASIt^G-GUtf>ANe 

or change in a learner which is relatively permanent and which occurs 
as. a resuTt of reacting to a situation and obtaining knowl e/ge of 
results (Hllgard S Bower, 1975). Teaching is one way to produce such 
an initiation of behavior or change in the learner. The change Is 
from, dependent to independent learners. The teacher's goal is to 
guide learners toward independence (Herber, 1970) Teachers need 
to teach differently in September than they do in May or June. In 
September the teacher will initiate the student activity; in June y 
students should be able to initiate and carry out similar activities, 'j 
If this happens, the teacher will have trained students to become 
more independent learners (Rosenthal, et al., 1970). A three stage 
teaching- plan wi 11 take students from dependence to i ndependepce as 
they learn how to use a particular strategy, phasing in the^/students 



8 
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as the teacher phrtises out (Singer & Donlan, I98O). Such a plan is 
one where the teacher models a strategy far students, then guides the 
student In practicing the strategy and finally gives the student 
opportunity to independently practice the strategy. The plan would ^ 
include the awareness component where the teacher expl ici tly makes 
the student aware of how and when to use the strategy and how it 
might bemused i n s imi la r , and novel situations (Brown, 1978). 

Assumption 5 . COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY HAS MUCH TO OFFER THE READING 
TEACHER IN TERMS OF THEORIES AND STRATEGIES. Recent work In areas 
such as schema theory (Anderson, 1977; Spiro, I98O) , prob'{em-spl ving 



~(nower^~n5807~r979T~S1^^ Browne 

1978), memory (.Bjpwn, 1978), learning how to iearn and becoming an 
expert (Brown, Brgnsford, .& Chi,, in pressl, metacogn i t i on (Baker S 
Brown, I98OI, and the process^ of reading comprehension (Collins, in 
pressl has significance for a model of a secondary reading/learning 
clas.sroom. Not only cognit ive psychology , but also linguistics^ 
and artificial intelligence have impor^tant concepts, theories, and 
developments chat have importance for a reading teacher. 

Schema .theory . A schema-theory afiproach to language comprehension 
assumes that the meaning is not in the text." The text only provides 
a blueprint for the listener or reader a^ to how he uses his own prior 
knowledge to retrieve a' meaning or construct a meaning. The reader*s 
knowledge interacts and -shapes the information on the page. Schema 
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theory explains how this happens ^nd how the reader's knowledge must 
be organized to be able- to interact with the text. A schema is a 
description of a particular class of concepts. More than one schema 

referred to as schemata. A schema is composed of a hierarchy of 
schemata embedded within other schemata. The top of the hierarchy is 
very general in order to subsume the essential aspects of all members ^ 
of this class. The schema for 'Veafding expository prose** (the top 
level). would include such informatii'i as that expository prose is ^ 



not fiction or poetry and 



is written to give information and explain, 



7. 



something. The lower level specific schemata could be exemplified 
by reading complaint letters, personal essays, formal essays, an 
argumentative essay, or a science text. If a student does not. have 
the necessary concepts or schemata for the information to-be- learnecf 
in a content area such as science, he cannot understand the text. 
Moreover, If he does not have prior knowledge or schemata for the 
conventions of an argumentative essay or a science textbook, he 
cannot understand it. Students need both subject matter schemata 
and discourse types and element schemata to read and write well 
(Adams & Collirjis, 1977)- ' 

Problem-sol vi ng . Reading and writing are similar Ip that both 
are i n tell ectua 1 act i vi t i es in which growth Is indicated by students 
pursuing more complex goals. It is not only desirable for students 
to reach the goail of decoding or writing a sentence but also to read 
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amb re complex goal of interpretive reading or essay writing. Teachers 
can help students function in more complex problem spaces than they 
normally can by using procedural facilitation as an instructional 
method (Bereiter & Scardamalia, 1979). When students are given the 
same writing or reading task there are differences in how they represent 
the problem of the task to themselves. Cognitive development is 
reflected in students progressing toward- representing more complexjy.-^— 
the problem they must solve in doing the" taskT It is not enough 
to have just more complex sol ution\ s^trateg ies— to leave the goal 

■ . ^ ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ ' 

the same, and use more eff^icient strategies to reach it. "Close 

\ 

reading"/ of a literary text is a direct effort 



teach students to 



construct more complex problem spaces when interacting with text. 

/ • ! \ , ' 

Both reading and writing, unlike mathematics, are jcases of ill- 
structured p^roblertis (Simon , \1973). The structure of the problem space 



IS left up to the 



student problem solver. The teacher's job is to 



help the ill-structured reading or writing problem be'bome more well- 
structured through instruction which goes beyond prior knowledge and 
efficient strategies. 

Procedural facil i tation' refers to the., lessen ing of the executive 
demands of a task so that students\can make fuller use of the knowl- 
edge and skills they already have. \^|t is not teaching new knowledge 

and skills or spoon-feeding. In procedural facil itation the student 

! ■ \ " ■ 

does all . the main processing of information task*? but does them under 



rnial 
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conditions ^that l^son the overall processing burden. An example of 
procedurali' faci Vj tatlon Is having students [choose a discourse element 

/ I ■ ■ ■ : I 

from a list before composing. a sentence, paragraph or essay, resulting j 



/ 



In the rfse^f a greater variety and number of discourse elements 
iTheVe are ^even principles for procedural f aci 1 I^tatl on and efficient / 



/ 



strategics (B^relter & Scardamal ia, 1979) 

\ 




/ 



/ 

' / , ■ . / 

,1./ Mimic Mature Processes. ^ / 

I ■ ^ . • / 

171. Bypas^^j; immature Tendencies 

y. Make rnfinlte Choices Finite / 

• i . ~ ; - ' / 

Make Covert. f*rocesses Overt 

J-. ' / . ' - 

5. Provide Labels for Tacit Knowledge 

6. Use Highly Patterned, Mechanical Procedures 

' 7. Use Procedures that Can be Scaled Upward or Downward 

Metacogni tion * Metacogni ti ve aspects, of reading involve knowledge 
about reading — i.e., knowledge about the process involved in reading 
comprehension and what influences comprehension. Metacogni tlve knowl- 
edge Is long term knowledge about self, the task, or strategies known 
to i'n^fluence performance and knowledge that can be^ called up from 
memory.. Students* concepts about reading are important Cwhat reading 
is: decoding or getting meaning and what\t is used for, etc.). - 

Students need to know what good comprehension requires and how to 

t 

select appropriate strategies that are consistent with the reading 

goal. They also need to realize that oral communication, reading 

and writing utilize di f ferent ski 1 Is and create different task demands.; 
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Metacogni tion is not on ly 'Wicerr^ed with a student's knowledge 
about himself as >a thinker, reader, or . oomposerr-knowl ng hi s limitations 
as a. learner and the complexities of the task facing him--but also 
with a student's active monitoring of his thTriking, reading, v.r • ^ 
composing, as he is doing the task. Another c^cern is with remedial 
strategies to fix up whatever problems are detected during the 
monitoring activity CBaker 5 Brown, in pres$). Some pi. the meta- 
cognitive skills involved in reading are (a) understanding both expHcit 
and implicit problems to be solvjsd in the reading task — What are the 
pui^oses?; (b) determining the most ' importar\t ideas'^in a text; 
Cc'^attending to the significant parts rather than the non-significant 
part$ of a text; Cd) determining whether comprehension is occurring 
during the reading through mon i tor i ng; (e) determining whether goals 
are being achieved through s^l f-questioning; Cf) doing something to , 
remedy the problem of failing to comprehend if it occurs CBrown/ .I98O) . 
Effective readers realize that they must be an active reader, use. 
problem-solving methods, and debug any problems detected by monitoring. 
Composing acquires a similar set of jnetacogni tive ski 1 Is. ' * 

' ' \ ; . ■ ■ 

\ ■ - 

^. 

\^ Hypotheses ' \ 

With those basic assumptions I formulated some hypotheses that. I 
attempted to test during the^^o^^^^ea^ I -jaught the Remedial Reading 
classes.' Although I had many hypotheses^jo test, I have chosen, ten 
to. discuss here. Upredi cted ray students 
language users, and risk takers if I did the^ following 
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woul d^become better learners, 

/■ ^ 

/ 
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1. Taught learning st ra teg ies-,-bY^ model i ng, guided practice, 
and independent practice. 

-2.l-_J[au s tudents 'expl i ci tly ^when and where to use strategies 
Including self-checking) and used them with different modes 
, for transfer. _ 

3. Taught Ihe conventions of text structure for different genre 

and' the coherence/cohesion devices. — - — — 

4. ^Taught students about reading. 

' / ■ ■ •/ ■ • ' 

5- Gave well-defined problems initially and then increasingly 

less well-defined ones. 

6. Gave functional as well as school type assignments requiring 

\ functional "as well as school type materials. 

i \ • - * ' ■ " ' ' 

,7. Used bridging mechanisms to go from simple to complex tasks. ^^^^ 

8. Used a procedural/heuristic approach to learning. 

9. ^ Used an interactive, invol vement-wi th-author approach to 

reading. i 

, 10. Used students as collaborators. 

Methods Section 

Subjects 

The^subjects in thi s ''experiment*' were whi te , middle-class, rather 



typicaT teenagers living in a r;ural area of northeastern Indiana. None 
of them were special education/ s tudents but all of them had learning 
or motivation problems or both. ^ According to diagnostic tests, all 
b:f^~thera_read on at least a_ fourth grade Jevel; subjectively, I judged 
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that most of them wrote on a fourth, grade level, many of them listened 
on a fourth grade level, but all of them spoke above a fourth grade 
level. (They were quite loquacious except when asked to be for an 
assignment.) For the most part the students were sophomores and juniors 
but there were several freshmen and seniors. The course was an 

V ■ 

elective course, but <>tudfinfq wf>rp. usually adyised to tak e It bec ause 



of low Iowa scores or low grades in content area subjects. Students 
enrolled for the class for a whole year and could repeat the class. 
The class 'Size was limited to 18 students, and I was allowed to teach 
two sections. The school enrollment was 800; hence mariy stujdents who 
needed the class and wanted the class were denied the charfce. 
Emotional ly disturbed, ^hyperactive, unmotivated studefris were problems 
at times, but— l^-gene^^U. _the class was a happy , c^Dope rat ive, close-knit 

■ ■ - : / 

group. ^/ ' • ! 

Because most of the students came from unstructured .home environ- 
ments, these classes were rather tightly structured, but Tidt rigi dly. 
Thursdays were devoted to sustained reading and students had to 
read for the whole period and were rewarded with points for part 
of thei r course grade. Most students who initially cou Id handl e on ly 
10 minutes of sustained reading eventually learned to read for 50 
minutes. Fridays were used for writing days. Students wro/te or 
planned what to write using plan sheets on Fridays. Mondays, Tuesdays, 

and Wednesdays were used for other learning-comprehension act ivi ties. 

t 

Every six. weeks an oral book'report was required, fiction and 
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nonfi ction and every six weeks a magazine summary (three on the topic 



of reading) was required and along with it an opinion paragraph. 
Students a Isb ev.a luat^d fRe" -assignments , materials, and the class 
experience in an essay each six weeks. Each week stbdents-read a self- 



selected article from a magazine and discussed it in a small group 
4js-ing~a - p-1 an~sheet— as— a-g4xlde« — Jhe^ riting on Fri jda y inv o lv ed pr a c - — 
tical writing such as letters (actually sent), expos i tory essays , 
reports, and creative writing such as poetry, short stories, arid, plays, 
Plan sheets, either teacher-made or student-made, were used for each 
composition. 

.-^^ " 

Exper: t 1: The Oral Book Report 

The problem . Remedial reading students use oral language quite 

■ ■ 

well for personal and interpersona l^funct ions but have problems' xis ing 
school language with its logical functions for school-like tasks. 



Students need help in shifting from conversational language to the 
language of literate explicit logical prose. They also have problems 
with sustaining or prolonging an oral response since they are used 
to the short exchanges , '^the turns** ih conversation,, and thu% could 
benefit frcra composing an oral presentation using di scou^sey elements 

for structure, elaboration and coherence (Olson, 1979),. U^^ng oral 

/ 

composing as a bridge, teachers can help students, move from oral 
competency to literate competency. ' / 
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The task . Each six weeks an oral book report was given on a book 
chosen by the students, using either the fiction or non-fiction oral 
book report outline as a plan sheet. The outline or guide sheet 
consisted of questions to be answered and discussed with only enough 
room after each question for a partial answer. The question had to 

be transformed Int o ^decla rative sentence wh i ch Wx^s used a s the 

topi c sentence of the discourse segment answering the question. The 
elaborated had to be in sentences', be autonomous (students could not 
use pronouns without refarents or definite articles without referents, 
etc.) and use evidence from the book to support: The questions 

forced students to. deal with text structure, signaling devices, 

<•. . 

critical thinking, inference, syntax, orh\ interpretation, abstracting 
a theme or thesis, generalizing, specifying, and relating. Students 
were required to use 10 to 15 minutes for the oral presentation with 

only the partial answer on the guide/sheet fi*Jled p — — 

as prompts. 

The. method . At the beginning of the year the purposes for the 
ass ignment were given, an explanation of the differen^ce between oral 
language and school language given, 1 iterary terms and- the questions 
on the book report form-clarified^^ and a demons t ra t i oTi given by me 
on how to give the oral report wi th a . s tuc/ent role-play1ng' tTie teacher. 
During the modeling of the oral book repo/t, I used a th(.nk-a1oud 
protocol' method where I verbalized aloud all the problems t ran i nto 
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y- , ■ ^^ ' 

in trying to answer the questions or perform the task requireifients. I 
explicitly mentioned strategies that I as a good student would 
use, such as explahijng the sfrategies for understanding the title by 
dividing it into topic (the aboutness) and comment (the comment or 
belief about the/topic) and showing its connection to the theme or 



i 



thes i ^. — Students were made aware that they could be dividing titles 

r and thesis or/theme statements into topic and comment sections in 

' . /■' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

\other reading assignments such as magazine articles and newspapers and 

\ . ■/■■■■ ■ ■ . ' 

'wr;iting assignments where they would create the title and thesis. I 
gave the students rules for tr^nsforming-questions into sentences and 



demonstrated how to do it and pick out key words in the questions as 

/ ' ' ■ • ». ■ 

well as^s trategi es for elaboration in the process of doi ng the thjnk- 
aloud pVdtocol. ; c 

After this step, I used a student with self-confidence and ability 

/ • • ... - - ^ - ^ ...... , . ^ . . ^ ... , 

to model the report for the class.: Whenever a problem arose because 



of an inappropriate answer, lack of elaboration, lack of school 

/ . ■ ■ ^ • ■ . ' 

language, etc. , I interrupted with, "This is what I was expecting 
here,'' and proceeded to model the expected response. The guided 
practice step using the teacher/student dyad'^and SocratJc dialogue 
was used' for all students wi th ' thei r fi rst report. For their second 
report I expected fewer prompts by me and a self-evaluation at the 
conclusion of the report. where the student pin-pointed problei^is he 
had--pointing to the exact question and explaining what strategies 



\ 

\ 
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he should have used. I also evaluated the report concurring with the 
student's eva^luation or expanding on it. These same steps were 
followed for each^ of the six required reports. The goal was to present 
the report, meelting the task requirements with no prompts by the 

r 



teacher. The ajssessrflent measures v;ere time bnd number of >,rompts 



C3 Resu I ts Sect ion \^ 

There is no hard data to look at in order to confirm my hyp^^eses 
or evaluate the assignment- Subjectively, however, I would say that 
my students improved the i r learning skills in several areas: 

1. Transforming questions into declarative sentences that serve^d . 

/ ■ ■ • 

as sentence openers for an elaborated answer consisting of the dis- 
course elements/ such as reasons, examples, statements of belief, 
restatement, genera 1 statement and concluding statement. 

2. Segmenting title and thesis or theme statements Into topic 
-and-'jcommerLt and relat ing the titl e to the theses or th^e. ; 

3* Using a more formal "school" style of language. 

Using tne outline sheet with.their partial answers, ^as prompts 
and 'giving the book report with eithermo prompts by me or fewer 
prompts. Most of the students learned to give the presentation within 
the 10-15 minute time constraint. 1. found that students dojlhg the 
task during the second year performed almost like experts, i They^ 
could orally compose with smoothness. and self-confidence. I 
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5* Using the format of the book report and using it successfully 
with modifications in other content area classes. They developed 
schemata for what is required in giving book reports or reports in 
general . > ' 

6* Using elements' of narrative structure', autobiographies, 
hiographips, and non-fiction structure. They used these schemata in 
comprehending other books with these structures and iri writ'ig thr\ 
own narratives, autobiographies, snd non-fiction writings. 

7* Representing to themselves a nx)re complex problem in reading 
a book. 

8. Evaluating their appropriate and inappropriate use of 
strategies in reading the book and composing orally. and monitoring 
themselves during the activities. 

Discuss ion Sect ion "~ 
Students in my'Remedial I and I I classes fel t very strongly that 
they learned much from this assignment. Although they were terrified 
at the thought of giviiig their first several reports, they later 
became quite self-conf ident.o If I were to give the assignment again, 
I would try to collect some hard data. This would probably require 
reco.rd keeping — an observati oh check list--where I. would count the 
number of prompts I had to give for each book report ^nd classify 
them according to the question asked on the form and the type of 
prompt needed. Measuring the totaj number of words produced in 15 
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PII 



nutes as well as number and types of prompts by teacher and remedial 



/ 



strategies applied because of^sel f-mon i tor i ng would be useful 

I ' 

Information about their cognitive growth. 

..' ■ • . 

Experiment 2; Complaint Letter to -the Tactics 'I Editor 
The problem . Poor^readers are often unaware of the distinct features 
that cause one discburs'^e type to differ from another. Knowing these 
features should result in better reader expectations and, comprehens i on. 
In. addition, they are often unaware that authors of te^^ts use certain 
standardized discourse elements when they write. By constructing their 
own texts such as a letter of complaint^, remedial readers should become 
more knowledgeable about text types and rules needed to produce them,, 
text organization, thesis statements and other discourse elements 5.,. 
that aid ih comprehension. They should also become more aware^of 

authdr Intentions, plans, goals and attitudes and the role these play = 

- . / • ■ ■. ■ ■ ; / . ' ■ • ■ H ■ '^^^ 

in comprehension* Poor readers are often passive and unengaged with 



the /text, result ing in a lack of comprehension. Reading a text for 
the purpose of reacting to It by means of letter to the editor or 
/iauthor creates reader engagement arid a deeper processing of the text. 
Many reading tasks required of readers in reading workbooks are \ ' 
poorly done or left undone because the readers have not analyzed what 
the task involves and what they do not know. Giving readers the oppor- 
tunity to analyze their errors in a reading workbook in order to 
decide if the errors are due to their lack of prior knowledge or 
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carelessness or due to poorly wri tten i nstructions, inappropriate text 
selections or layout should develop critical reading and raetacogn i ti ve 
ski 1 Is. 

The task . Students were asked to choose the page or section of. 
the reading workbook. Tactics A (Scott Foresman) that up until then 
had given them the most difficulty when they did the workbook assign- 
ment. They then were told to study the page (or pages) , looki ng at . " 
■the directions, explanations, examples, layout, and their errors . ^ 
and determine why they had< difficulties. ' In other words, "Is the 
problem with the student, the workbook, or a combination or something ^ 
else?" Students who needed help in trying to determine their , U 

ll 

analyzing, carae to me for a discussion. This wa^ actually a dyad // . 



// ' 



or Socratic di aloque s i tuat ion where I tried to help make them aware 

■ ■ • - // 

■ ■ . ■ ■ - • . // 

of strategies needed, to do the task and some common problems with / 



workbook.dlrect.ions.,...explanations, - examples and layout. Next, the 
students were assigned a letter of complaint to the senior edijtor 
of Tactics A . In the letter, the, student discussed the page or 
pages that has given them trouble, explaining why they fel t . they 
had had problems, specifying exact words, phrases, sentences or se^i^s 
of sentences. They made suggestions to the editor about how to j 
correct the problem giving examples of how this might be accompl/i shed 
(i.e., rewriting unclear sentences, substituting a more familiar 
word, or. redesigning the page layout). The letter was to be completed 
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within a six-week period; the final draft was to be written neatly, 
error-free, and in correct complaint letter format. Along with the 
final draft, students were to hand in a signed plan sheet and earlier 
drafts. The first draft was not to be written until after a plan 
sh6et had been filled out and signed by me. At the end of the six- 
week period the letters were collected and sent to" the Tactics A 
edi tor. 

The method . The class hour each Friday was devoted to the letter 
writing project. The class was instructed in how to write complaint 
letters, given a set of rules to follow and an example letter. Students 
were given a plan sheet for the letter to be completed before writing 
the first draft. The plan sheet directed them to Write down their 
thesis sentence, circling the topic and bracketing the comment; the 
control ling idea (.the comment part); the purpose or Intention state- , 
ment; specific reader statement; rules for the discourse type; dis- 



course elements needed; ways to custcraize the writing for the intended 
reader; ways^ to make the writing creative, . I nterest I ng, and clear; 
proFl"ems~~the-~student--pj|^e^^ the assignment; and ways to solve 

the predicted problems] When students needed, help In filling out 
the plan sheet, they came to me for help. After completing the plan 
sheet, students wrote the f I rs t draf t of the letter using the plan 
sheet and dl scourse facilitation sh^et as guides. The discourse 

; ■ • ./ ■ ' ■ y • ; 

facilltatioh sheet was a f acl 1 1 tatf ng p'rocedure suggested by Berelter 
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and Scardamalia (1979) where students are given, a list of discourse 
elements, and evaluative and directive phrases for, revisions (see 
appendix). The first draft was shown to me during the composing process 
for comments and coaching. The emphasis at this point was on format, 
rule-following, content, clarity and coherence — the global concerns-- 
not in mechanics and spelling. For the later drafts, students were 
told to revise for the local mechanical errors, using their own 
knowledge, peers, or any available person who would take time to detect 
the errors. As time permitted, I also, helped students find spelling 
and punctuation errors, explaining ri/les for them and helping them 
see the pattern of mistakes they made. The emphasis was always on 
comprehens ion--how omitted or incorrect punctuation marks affected 
text processing or how sentence "Trh^ngement , flow of information, 
given-new, etc., affected comprehension. "~ 

' ■ Results^ Section ' . ■ 



The assignment was complex and difficult for the students to 
do and t imerconsuming f or them and me,. But we all felt it was. worth- 
while. Students had a sense or pride in the final product — an error- 
free,-noat; letter — a '^f irst^yforTi^ They were pleased 

with their workbook problem analysi'S and suggestions to the editor, 
I found them eager to disruss current problems in workbook tasks — they 
became critical workbo6i<^ readers and critical thrnkers about their own 
reading strategies, /The task reinforced the oral book report work 
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with thesfis sentences , discourse elements, ^nd elaborations about other 
discourse types and distinctive features, conventions, and rules. The 
plan sheet made them actually plan ahead — a new experience for most 
of them when composing. The composing process, for them-vyas npn-lrf^ear, 
however; much of the planning was jdone as they composed, so i t became 
a recursive process. Self-checking was accompl i shed by using the 
plan sheet. 

They gained new insights into the relationship of spelling, 

\ • . • ■ \ .\ 

punctuation, arrangement, and cohesive devices to comprehension and 

the Importance of having goals ^nd^tai lori ng the comfjTjsi^ti on of the 

intended reader.* They began to see the interrelationshjtp between the 

process of composing and reading and the strategies needed by the 

writer and reader for communication. The task gave them an opportunity 

-to-ppacti-ce-usi-ng-language- on a more-fbrma-l level , re] nforcing the 

ski 1 1 s acqui red in the oral book report task. One of the most 

important results of the e;i:per inient was an answer to their letters 

from the Senior'Editor of Tactics A . He complimented them on the i r 

letter-writing abi 1 i ty and i nformed them that their suggestions and 

comments would be forwarded to the appropriate editor to be used 

in the forthcoming reyisjon of the workbook. The editor's response 

boosted their ego and motivated them to try more composing. ' 
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Discussion Section 
The students were evaluated oo the plan ^heet by noting the numBer, 
of i tems' completed and the appropriateness of thei r statements . The 
first, draft was evaluated as, to whether or not it was an appl icat ion 
of the plan sheet and di scourse faci 1 i tat ion , sheet. The later drafts 
were evaluated to see if the earlier drafts were revised for both 
global and local problems. No hard data were collected but if !• 
were to use the assignment again, I would keep a record of plan 
sheet items uncompleted or completed with teacher help. The data on 
the first and later drafts would include a sheet of. errors wi th an 
error analysis for-each student and for the class. The number of 
trips to the teacher's desk would be recorded and the types of problems 
discussed. Comparisons would be made with later plan sheets, early 
and late drafts and final drafts. I would also collect taped think-' 
aloud protocols of the students analyzing the .workbook problems , 

filling out the plan sheet and composing the letter to the editor. 

■- . ' \ ^ ■■' . ^ > 

Experiment 3* Magazine Nummary and Letter to the Author 
The problem . Students are often asked to summarize expository 
material read in content-area courses as a check on their comprehension 
of the jnateri al . In addition their teachers of ten recqmmend summarizing 
(as a useful way to study content area material. tHowever, poor readers ' 
have problems summarizing because they dc not understand the summarizing 
task — they do not understand\the purpose for summarizing, what should \ 
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be included, and the "rules to follow in producing a good summary. Many 
teachers also assign readings in magazines and journals to supplement 
textbooks. Students read magazines and journals for their own purposes, 
technical as well as popular ones. These periodicals are often difficult 
for remedial readers to comprehend or summar i ze^^^cause 'the students 
have no schemata for the stibject matter or the typical magazine art^ le. 
Difficulty also arises because magazine articles are often poorly 
written or are "creati vely" written, resulting in an ill-structured 
probJem^ for the students. Many popular magazine articles do not 
follow conventions or a particular format, resulting in a lack of pre- 
dictability for students. Another problem remedi al students have in 
reading'and learning from textbooks and periodicals is lack of engager 
ment with the text bfecause of anonymity of the author or non-interest 
in theauthor. An assignment that focuses on teaching students 
strategies to comprehend, an.d summarize, periodicals more efficiently 



-and to raon'tor themselves should make them better able to learn from / 
text, whethe'r the text is a typical school text or a real world periodical. 
This might .be accompl i shed By the use 'of-the-fol low! ng-^techniques : 

^ - - * <J> . . 

teacher model ing, a procedural approach, plan sheet, pse of a peer- 
review journal, reading about 'read i n'g^ peer models, learning dyads 

»> ^ . "... - ■ 

and Socratic dialogue, opinion letter to the author of a periodical 

. . f ■ . 

article,' and discourse element and directives sheet. 

. • ■ . , ■ ■ ~ ■ • .t > ■ . , ■ . 

The task . "Every six weeks the students read a periodical article, 

wrote a summary using a plan sheet, and wrote an opinion letter to the 
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author of the article. The first three summaries were on th^ topic of 
reading. Summaries one and two were from The Reading Teacher , a peer- 
reviewed journa 1 ; summary three could be done on an article taken from 
any periodical. The fourth and fifth summary were on a toplcfchosen 
by the student for a res^earch' project for our class. The readings 

■ ■ J' .... 

Were to come from a peer-reviewed journal if possible. The last summary 
was a topic and a periodical of the student's choice. The assignment 
required students to choose an article on the topic assigned, one 



they were interested in and could read^ They'read the article, filled 
out the plan sheet, wrote a page and a half summary attached to a 
cover page with their name, date, and bi bl iographi c information In 
correct form, and w,rote an opinion letter to the author of the article 



based on a Completed plan shV-et and discourse, elemenft-di rective sheet. 
. ■• . ■ . ■ ■ / - . " • 

A copy of the article was handed in along with the summary and opinion 

letter. The letter to the author was sent and when an answer to 

the letter was received by a student, it was usually shared with the 

class and discussed, ;^ 

The method . During the second week of school, I chose an article = 

from The Reading Teacher that I believed would be interesting to the 

class and readable. Over the years, I had found that remedial students 

are quite interested in the subject of reading and reading problems 

and have strong feelings about materials, methods, programs, testing, 

dyslexia, parent-involvement, cross-cultural programs and similar 
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topics. Each student receives a copy of the teacher-chosen article 
and/follows along, asf I model for them how I ^wou Id process the article 
using the think-aloud method to make the problem-solving and meta- 
cognitlve stj^^ategies needed for good comprehension explicit. I focus 
on^thp^-^^ of title to thesis, breaking down the title and 

thesis to topic and comment, looking in conventional places to find 
^^^hetM^slT^ (the introduction and conclusion), topic sentences 

-primary and secondary support sentsnces, using context clues to under- 
stand technical terms and other unfaml l lar words, and usjjig_rel§y.aace^_ 
.-cues -4van_PJ jJ<L»^l9-79^)- : — g rapfr i caiT'^s y n t a ctical, lexical, semantic, 
schematic/superstructural , and rhetorical. | 

/Next I model the summarizing using the five rules of van Dijk 
and Kintsch (1978): delete redundancy, delete I rrelevancies, sub- 
ordinate subtopics, select topic sentences, create topic sentences. 
The rules and strategies are putting in. wri tl ng and given to the 
students to^use when reading and writing the summary. In order to 
bettel^M^iternallze th ru les , students write an essay in conventional . 
expository fdrm-- the process essay--on how to read a magazine article 
and how to write a jnagazlne summary. Students are given summary 
models to study and use--some written by me, some by good students 
from my other English classes and later I n The yearv 's^^ by remedial 
students. 

When students have chosen their periodical on reading and begin 
reading and summarizing It, they do it during class time in order to 
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have access to me for discussion and aid when problems arise. In the 
learning dyads and Socratic dialogues during class and other times 
(before and after school, home- room, and study hall) I try to reinforce 
previously learned strategies, and maj^e^them-awarir^f'^ 
strategies.^- If I am busy, other students who have acquired some 
..rea'^TiTig^ahd summarizing ski 1 Is are also used^ Teacher and student 
magazine summary models' can be taken home with the student to be used 
and la,ter returned. Students usually make a copy of the article they 
read and .summarize and on the copy they divide the title into topic 
and consent, section of the article into Introduction, body, con- 
clusion, underlining the thesis sentence or^'sentences, segment It into 
topic and comment, and check the topic sentences and important primary 
support sentences. These are transferred, to thei r plan sheet and 
any "created" topic sentences added. Using the plan sheet, the 
students write their page and a half sumi^iary (approximately) in this 



form of a long paragraph. They lead off with the thesis statement 
paraphrased. This serves as a topic sentence for the i r paragraph. 
The rest of the^sentence consist of the topic and primary sentences-- 
all paraphrased and all. written in the same order and style of the 
original. To Insure a summary that gives the gist. of what the author 
^53-id rather than-^one Jiha t summarizes what t he^aut hor^- d i d , students 
are told to role play the author. "Pretend you" are the author and 
your publisher told you to cut your article to one and a HalJ^ pages 
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and to keep your original important Ideas but iFInd another way to say 
them." 

After the summary^ Is written, students use a plan sheet (teacher- 
made at first and student-made at the end of the year) and the discourse 
element-directive sheet to'write an opinion letter to the author. 
The opinion letter is actual ly an expository essay wi th a 'thesis (a 
statement expressing the students' beliefs) In the Introduction, sup- 
ported with reasons and examples for the article In the body and 
restated In the conclusion. All generalizations are explained, and 
supported with evidence from the article. Students are asked to . 
look at both sides, 'giving statements of belief and evidence they had 
a functional reason for reading the articles, expressing their 
opinions about them In letters to the^authors, resulting In a more 
active reading on the students' part. They seemed to process it 
more deeply and remember it better.. 

By the end of the year most students needed little or no help 
in reading and, summarizi ng an article from a peer-reviewed journal. 
Many still had problems with articles not written conventionally, but 
were using more strategies than they had previous ly Students were^, 
using *a wide variety of periodicals all year with other assignments. 
Whether or not the skills acqui red for^readl ng. period leal s transferred 
to other school-1 Ike texts and tasks is hard to determine. Many 
students told me in.Inforfnal conversat^ions and in wr I tten evaluations 
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that they thought the skills transferred over and mentioned higher grades 
in content area sources as evidence. 

Students were defini tely more ^knowledgeable about the process of 
reading and the metacogrii t Ive skills needed for good comprehension 
from the articles on reading, class discussions, and the teacher-^student 
dyads. They also were better composers of letters and expository 
essays. It is difficult to show without hard data that learning how 
to compose an expository essay had an effect on reading expository 
essays and writing summaries, but I feel that it did. Using the peer- 
reviewed journal articles as a trans i tion between the familiar • 
narrative and the unfamiliar, ill-structured texts found in school^s 
and in non-school si tuations seemed to be a good yyay to help students 
learn from texts. 

Discussion — 



One of the most interesting aspects of this experiment was~ the : 

six weeks I asked the students to find an article from The Reading 
Teacher about reading comprehension. Natural ly they asked me to 
explain just exactly what was meant by comprehension. Trying to'^'def i ne ' - 
comprehension was a difficult task as, others have discovered, but I 
did my best. Students perfected their scanning and skimming ski 1 Is 
as they searchedthe tables of contents andiarticles that seemed likely 
candidates for . the word comprehension or its^ synonym and information' 
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about It. I was amazed that students knew so little about the topic; 
students were amazed they knew so little, also, and pleased that .they* 
became more knowledgeable. It was also surprising to f I nd that many 
of them liked readi.ng research reports and were Interested in inter- 
pret I ng* the fables. ' 

. The author:s of The Reading Teacher articles seemed quite pleased 

,and surprised to receive letters from my remedial readers expressing 
their often perceptive comments and Interesting opinions based on 
their own reading experiences. Receiving' compl imentary letters from 
leading rea'^dlng educators 1 Ike-Harry Singer made this a rewarding, 
assignment for both the students and me, _\ 

The experiment could have been improved by including a pre- and 
posttpstusing articles from The Reading Teacher for students to 

•summarize and to use as a basis for a letter to the author. The 
summaries could be measured by looking at the time required to'fTnish 
the task, the number of rules applied correctly, the number of words 
used, and an analysis giving a measure on cohesive devices used or 
some other measure of cohesion, a measure of the thesis sentence. A 
comprehension pre- and posttest measure could be obtained by looking 
at the summaries doing a dlscpursis analysis for idea units or else 
using the summary data as the measure.- The letter could also be 
measur.ed with. a pre- posttest looking at number of discourse elements 
L^ed, types of elements, time needed to do the task, number of rules 
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for opinion essay letter format used, amount of words used, and amount 

: ■ ■ ' ' ... ■ ' 

of cohesive devices. The plan sheet? could be measured also and 
,perhaps metacogni t ion by requiring student protocols immediately after 
the task or by using self-check lists or both. . • 

/ ' • Conclusion 

i am convinced that I did not "turn dumb readers into smart 
readers*' but I am fairly certain that I did "turn dumb readers into 
smarter readers." I also turned a dumb teacher intoa smarter teacher. 
The whole experiment "was a learning situation for me as well as the 
students. I learned that a reading lab can indeed become a learning- 
to-learn-f rem tex,t-^^ if. both students and teachers are willing to 
try new ideas, ta take risks. 

In general I was pleased with the results of the experimental 
learning lab. I would defi ni tely use the three experimental assign- 
ments again given the opportunity to teach remedial readers, but with 
modifications. One modification would be to include hard data 
measurements. Another would be an analysis of training and transfer 
tasks to find out where problems occur. A larger variety of materials 
and discourse types, more self-checking procedures would be used. 
In order- to carry out the modifications I need to learn more about 
training, transfer, and metacogni tion. To better just ify the oral 
composition — -> written composition — > reading comprehension — > 
learning approach, I need to investigate the interface between 
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composition and reading in depth. But as a tentative model for a secondary 

'.'■'}■'■■- 
remedial reading cla^s, this interactive model is worth considering. 
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